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PREFACE. 


Thk following report has been prepared in accordance with 
G. O. no. of 1903. It has been compiled partly from i>ersonal 

enquiries and partly from information obtained by correspondence with 
Collectors of districts in which the tunnr caste is numerically strong. 

My thanks are due to those who furnished the replies to the questions 
which I forwarded, the must valuable nohm being those of Mr. C. M. 
King (Bareilly), Pandit 8ri Kishen Pant (Naini 'IVil). and Kunwar 
Onkar Singh (Fatehgarh). 

llofcrence has been made in the text to Dr. lloey's Mom^raph on 
Trade and Manufactures in Northern India, Mr. Baden Powell's Punjab 
Manufactures, Sir George Birdwood's Jttdustrial Arts of India, and 
Mr. Maclagan’s Monograph on the Gold and SUeer fPorks of the Punjab, 
from all of which much assistance has l>eftn derived. 

A. P. ClIAllLKS. l.C.S. 

Agra. 4th March VMtrt. 
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A 

MONCXiRAPH ON GOLD AND SILVER WARE 


PRODUCED IE THE UNITED PROVINCES, 

INTRODUCTORY. 

“ Tbb occupation of (hu tunar ia certainly very ancient, aa the 
deities in the Eiffveda are constantly represented as wearing gold jewel- 
lery. Gold was undoubtedly very extensively found and ust^d in the 
rarliest times in India ” (Crooke's ZVt&es attd Qa»te$, volume IV, page 
889). Some of the oldest writings show that the workshops of the gold- 
smiths and dealers in precious stones of the periml were at least as well 
provided as they are now, while sets of ornainunls are described which 
might lie worn at the present time. Various folklore stories turn on 
recognition by means of ornaments or on the magic power which they 
exert. In the Code of Manu vessels of gold, vessels set with jtnvels, 
and engraved vessels of silver are mentioned, and stress is laid upon the 
importance of the use of ornaments in certain ccromuuics. 

The religious character of some ornaments, more especially of some 
of those made of gold, is still maintained, and their presence on certain 
occasions is even now indispensable. It is probable, too, that wo st^c 
to-day ornaments of which the form has not changed materially since 
the earliest times; certainly the appliances of the ordinary tunar arc 
such as might )>e found in the most primitive society, and, as far as 
I know, it is only in the manufacture of gold and silver wire that any 
attempt has been made to introduce machinery. 

In considering the work of the Mumtr from the Western poiut of 
view it must be remembered that, while the use of plate is conflned to 
the houses of the wealthy, the use of ornaments is by force of custom a 
matter almost of necessity even to the fKiorcst and the possession of 
them a guarantee of respectability. 

To gat ornaments made is also tbe ourorooncst raetbod of investing 
aavings, and an enormous amount of unproductive capital must he 
loekod up in this way. From which it will appear iliat the tunar plays 
a vary iapmrtant part in tbe social life of India. 
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me RAW METALS. 

Tbo ((otd tod fttlir4>r used for tho RiADofaeiure of oroftmenU and 
plate in imjiortt^i for the inoet |»art through Oaioutta and Bombay. 
Praetirelly »{ie{iking, the preciouH metait are not found in any of the 
dutrU'ts of the t'nited Provineee. though gold in small qnantitim is 
ohtsiiHNl h» asshing the auriferous sands of small rivers in Bijnor and. 
tn ft still leM degroe, to Naini T»l and Garhwiil. From a statement 
prepan*d hy Ihe de(iftrtmettt of l.and llw'onls and Agriculture it appears 
that aluiut Its, 1.500 worth of gold was eollectctl in Bijnor in each of 
the years 1001, and 1003 by the method mentioned above, and 
a much smaller quantity in the other too districts, while no silver at 
all is found in the provinces. 

Apart, then, from the gold and silver obtaine<l by melting down old 
ornamonts, coin, lace, &c., the sowars receive Ibeir supplies of raw 
material entirely from outside, i.o. from Burope, America. &c They 
do not, as a rule, import it themselves, but purchase it from the deah rs 
in bullion, the sarrq/s and tnohoj^m of tlio large cities By tli«*s« 
dealers the metals are distribnied nc^ only to the city sawars but also to 
those of the outlying towns and vtllsgos. Thus the Moradabad ssMor will 
get his gold and silver from Delhi, in Sitapnr the metals are tmport<^l 
from Lucknow and Oawnpore, while Cawnpore itself draws its supplies 
from Calcutta and Bombay and to some extent from Delhi. 

(iofd is imported in the form of pasa (an ingot or block), and 
imported gold is genorally spoken of as pasa in consequence. It is 
most commonly seen now in the form of rather thin slabs marked 
** National Bank 100 — Sharpe and Wilkins ” (the number indioates tho 
quality). The sorrq/k generally speak of three of these slabs as weigh- 
ing Rs. 80 Tho price may fluctuate slightly from time to time, hot 
ordinarily it is Ks 35 per tola up country. 

In Bombay, owing to a dtiferenoe in tho tola standard nsed, it 
would he less (Rs. St-l-O). The sairq/k eui up the slabs and tell them 
retsdl to the wmmrt. 

There b also gold imported fkom Bombay marked ** French Bank 
and “Oharlered Bank it bears, as a nUe, a nomber below 100. 
which indicates that it b not so highly reflaed as the ** Natiomd Bank 
gold. 

Ibaf gold fjjHmmJ does not sema to be imported now as moeb w 
it need to be firom Bngland and Obioa. The import of (Adaeee gold 
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And ailtrer Appetn for tome rcito n to hare Ihllon off of late yoara as 
tu at can be judged from enquiries made among the torrqft. 

In addition to the imported gold tent up from Bombay, unstamptMl 
gold reftned in India finds its way to these prorinoes and is known as 
path. It sells at four annas or five annas less per tola than the bank 
gold. 

Tezab ka rawa is the name given to gt>ld (and sometimes silver) 
refined by the professional refiner { uiarijfa) from old ornaments, &o. 
Such gold sells ordinarily at the rate of Rs. 2<t-8-0 per tola, hut 
naturally the price varies according to quality. Gold may also ho seen 
made up into the form of a bracelet and called in consoquenou kafttln. 
It is alloyed with silver to the extent of about 4 rattit per tola, and 
is sold at Us. 21 or Ks. 23<12>0 per tola. The whole piece may he sold 
or it may bo cut up according to requirements. When made up in this 
form it is convenient for handling and dividing. 

The purest form of gold is kundan; it is very highly refined and of 
a beautiful, rich colour, and is commonly hoaten out like gold leaf. Its 
price runs up to Us. 27 or even more per tola. It is used for setting 
stones in jewellery, and has given its name to a special kind of work, 
which will he described later. 

Gold is also sold with alloys of silver and cupper, and to such alloys 
various names are given, o. g. in Bareilly an alloy of gold and silver is 
known as piiak, a word which is, 1 find, used in the same sense as 
far away as Uushiarpur in the Fnnjah. Swama is an alloy of gold and 
copper, while gold of poor colour or alloyed with silver is called phUea 
aa opposed to chokhu. 

To turn to s*/orr, the ooinmonest kind is the $il or UU (slab or 
brick), which comes from Bombay. It is A,inerioan silver refined 
in England, and the *bricka vary in weight from 2,000 to 8,400 tolas. 
The price fluctuates, but is at present Bs, 08 or Ks. 00 per 100 tolas, 
while the retail price is about annaa 11 per tola. 

Silver melted down from old ornaments, lace, &c.. and refined 
is commonly known aa tudepa or iapipm ki ekaadi. Its price varies 
according to quality, but is naturally rather lower than that of the 
imported ailver. The extent to which it is refined is not by any 
umabs the mme everywhere ; Uie Luoknow takpa is renowned for its 
pnrity, A very highly refined form is known as ekakta, or pkatdar 
ekoUa. 
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Coiiw ar»> ■oroctiroe* melled down, but not to nnj gswt extent; a 
tjuekoow tarrt^ Udd me tbat in tiinee of eairdtjr large goantitiai eama 
in from Native ilute* for tale. )>i*tog taken preaomaidjr from buried 
hoard* the owner# of a bleb were hard priwacd. 

The cummuR name for allojrcd ailrer i« rupa. It may be alloyed 
witli Kiiic or copfxrr or ImiUi. Silver melted down from old ornamenU 
mii*t he largely alloyed, aa it ta mixed with the aoider with 

wbieb they are joiaed together. Unbara ia another name for alloyed 
ailvur ; it may contain alloy* of variou# inetaU Karawal is silver alloyed 
with xtnc to the extent of two anna* in the rupee. 

Anffttn ki ehamh i* very highly refined ailver made from $tl kt 
rAoWi ; it la from thi« that the silver leaf iiervt>d with jpan is made 


IMPOKTS AND EXPORTS. 

I have given alsive a description of the aourecs of the supply 
of silver and gold to the United Provitieiw As to the extent of 
the iritporin and exports tny infurmalton is very limited The district 
reports are f»ir the most part silent on tlu' aubjeet, and an attempt 
to rolltN’l information through the medium of the larger municipalities 
failed lieeause no light is thrown U|Hm the matter by octroi returns 
From the department of Laud Kec'sirda and Agriculture I have rceeivcil 
0 sliileincnt whitfi shows that the provinirs imported 01 ..'>k,s 21 
ounces of siluT huiiion HI UHMi 1. Tl.ttl.llKI minces in lDOl-2. and 
7H,ii2,t$lo ounf'i's III liHei-H Vg'iinst this only nhoiit l*^,tK),000 ounces 
left the provinces in the llirec venis This (luliion tamsisUHl of bars, 
ingot*, and com nut in currency, and, as moat of it must have come in 
for the use of SMMwrs, it is not didicult to gauge from thU the amount 
of wealth which is Irn’kinl up in ornamenta. The figures for gold 
huUion are unfortunately not available. For the reasons which I have 
staled almve I am iin.ahle to givi' the facts with regard to the trade 
within the provintvs or as to export to other parts of India. Certainly 
Lucknow, Agra, llenares, and Barcdlly export a eontidemblc amount of 
gold and aUrcr lace and embroidery. The export of laee from Agra is 
estimated at Hs, fib, 000 to Ks. 45,000 per year. The trade of Gawapore 
in gold and ailver articles is cut^eetured to be Ks. 14i0.<K10 to Us. 2,00,000. 
and the consumption of silver in Muttra ia fixed at Ba. 2,00,000 and 
of gold at Ms 50.000, 1 give these figures for what they are worth. 
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TH£ StNAR'S TOOLS. 

The awiNir works entireljr with his own hands, and has not yet 
begun to seek the assistance of machinery. The implements ho tues 
are simple and not very numerous, but he makes them serre his 
purpose in a wonderful way. To begin with, there is his apparatus 
for heating and melting, consisting of the furnace (attffeikaj, crucible 
Cffhatya. kutali), blow-pipe ( mat, phumkmij, and smaller curved blowpipe 
(battqnal). The furnace is generally made out of an ordinary large 
earthenware waterpot: the crucible is a small cup of clay (sometimes 
mizml with cotton and chalk): whore the business is a flourishing 
one and methods are more advanced, a leather bellows is used in plaoe 
of the blowpipes. Wlien the §u$tar has melted down his metals he uses 
a curious mould, like a long, narrow trough with a handle attached, 
known as reza or pargahm, by means of which he reduces them to 
a form easy to work upon. The metal when cool comes out like a 
long and narrow bar. and can then bo readily cut. bent, or hammered 
as required. For hammering there is the small anvil (mihaij and the 
hammer (hatkamraj. The mtnar must also have large and small tongs 
Cehimta or ohimti), large and small pincers ('saasi. zambur, and eambrnri), 
scissors (katij, file ('zohan or reti), and chisels (cAemiJ of various kinds. 
A most important implement is thejaa/a, used for drawing wire; it is an 
iron plate perforated with circular holes of different sizes, through which 
the metal bar is drawn out until it is gradually reduced to the thickness 
of ordinary wire. The wire so produced will either form a part of the 
ornament to be made or will be again out up and hammered out. A cube 
(ptua or kamzula) of brass or bell-metal (katm), in the sides of which 
there are circular hollows, is generally to be found in the zamar* work- 
shop. He lays small plates of metal in the hollows, and by hammering 
them moulds in separate halves any round ornaments such as ghmighrm 
(small bell), which will afterwards form part of a bracelet or anklet. 

He will also require thappaz or dies of various kinds shaped accor- 
ding to the nature of the ornament which they are intended to produce. 
Thw dies are used in bringing out the pattern by hammering, after 
which the metal is set by being put in the fire until it is redhot. The 
diet have various names taken from the ernaments, e.g. thappa cimri, a 
bracelet mould, IkepfM tazziz, an amulet mould, and so forth. 

The toob in use seem to be the same tbnraghout the dbtrieto. 
tbongh tibe names may vary in some instnnees, and all the commen 
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tooU of tbc! mmir vouM h<> foand to be the wme in the Pniijab. From 
ft re|>ort recrired from Nftini Tel it eppeare (hat the Kumaun awiar 
work* with the tame appliance* im hit brother of the plaint, hut the iiae 
of A copper reitel with a apout in which ateam it generated to aatitt 
in melting ofwrationa it mentioned. The dajr cnioihle. too. whieli it 
ttiually known a* ghuna in the plaint, take* the name of ma$orhu 
in Kumnuo. There it little more to be taid of the outfit of the ordinary 
tutor, hut 1 may mention Uer« at part of hit stock in trade the chemi* 
etia. He, which he utet in hit procetwes. In the first place, he will be 
tur«> to have tome liorax (mkaga) ; thia it universally used at a flux in 
molting the metalt, Uit ornaments mutt alto be cleaned and brighten- 
ed after they liave been made, and for this purpose mango parings 
(amfitirj will probably Iki used, and after that an application of salt. 
Ml ammoniac (^iMNtadorj. and alum. Finally, the surface will be well 
rubbed with a kind of ruby dust known at mafiiJt-re/. 


THE SUNAR'S WEIGHTS. 

At a general rule, the tUndard of 8 rat/is to the twatAa and 12 
m»§kas (o the toUt it mninUdned, but in the actual process of weighing 
profKtr standard weights are not uaed. and the result it that the scale is 
a very uncertain one. Thus the Maart use the rupee and the tmaller 
ailver eoina for weighing, but these are taken to repreaent different 
weights in different parts of the country. For instance, in Bombay the 
rupe is taken to represent a full tola, while in Agra it takes one rupee 
and bftlf an anna, aiul in Benares one rnpue and three annaa to make 
np that weight. The original rwtfi is the seed of the abruo prooatorim 
(pAwNcA* or gemcAiV. the little red grain with a black top, which must be 
familiar to every one. This is obviously a purely artificial weight. In 
•ome place* eight grains of rice are taken to repreaent the rmiH. A 
more detailed investigation into the scale of weights ii beyond the 
•cope of this enquiry. 1 have no doubt that it would diaeloee a very 
large number of variations. However, it is obvious from what has been 
mM that there are ample oppoitunitim for sharp praotioe afforded 
to the swMr by the popular acceptance of these very uaoertaiu ataa- 
dftrds. 

The goldamitb keeps hit aonles cnreAiily peeked ftwuy in a wooden 
hex In order to prevent them from being dn m nfid . Tliny are enUnd 



htfUa or kmti aeoording to riio* ; tbo bar it made of iron or tteel. and 
from it two braaa bowla are auapended hy atringt. The acalet are mann- 
ihetured looallf throughont the prorinoct or procured from the larger 
towns ; I find in A|gra that they are imported from Delhi, where they are 
of superior make. 


METHODS OF ASSAYING. 

The moat familiar method of assaying gold is by rubbing it on the 
touchstone fkeuauH) which is to be found in every goldsmith's posses- 
sion. It is a piece of soD. black stone on whioli the gold leaves a 
mark, by the colour of which the quality of the metal is judged. The 
difference between the marks left by different kinds of gold is at once 
apparent, but it must take a well practised eye to gauge the quality in 
each case. A dark linge indicates the presence of an alloy of copper, 
a whitish mark that of an alloy of silver. 

Gold may also be roughly tested by simply cutting into its surface 
and examining the colour of the metal inside. When a more elaborate 
test is necessary, a small hole is bored and it is put into a furnace for a 
short time, after which the colour of the interior will indicate clearly 
to the experienced eye its quality. 

Silver can be tested by its ring, just as the ordinary coin is tested, 
or it may be out. If it cuts soft, there is probably an alloy of sine ; if it 
cuts bard, the presence of copper is indioatod. According to a report 
received from Bareilly some experts can detect the presence of copper 
in silver by the taste, but 1 do not know whether this method of test- 
ing is a general one. The most thorough method is to out the metal 
and beat it, or heat it first and then cut into it and so examine the 
interior. If it is alloyed with copper there will be a blackish tinge, and 
if it is alloyed with lino the interior will show a yellowish colour. 


ALLOYS. 

It is very oonunon for the «WMr to deny that he uses any alloys at 
all, but this is inoorrect. To begin with, f^e use of alloys is perfectly 
legitimate, not to any n eoc ai ar y, for the purpose of inoreasing the 
hardness of the predous metals and rendering them fit for the wear and 

*IIOtS.— It to • MrtMM iMt itet tiM M i wU st t0tm tlw iaisw, 

MtS UtstuBtoiM (MW to doMto tSt mmUot, of MO Mtloioo Of tiM mmm kloS, hmUm llio 
SiMf*, oitilor oMl oMoSori, tMmtt mS tttmt*, 0 kmrUia tmi ekmrUt, ooS •» on. 
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tear of onliuar/ u«o. «n4 ilioiutfliUoii of a fair qtianUij of alloy fur Utia 
fiturpoM it rem^iaod. At the aame time it matt be remembered Umt 
Indiao articlet of Jewellery are boua^ht and told on a principle which it 
quite different fniin that which ohtaint in the European world. The 
native of India hiiyt hit plate and oroameota by weight, and he ezpeota 
to And, if he hat to mult them down at any time, that they contain 
practically the full weight of gold or tiiver for which he hat paid. For 
thU reaton he it incUnod to look atkance at European articlew of Jewel- 
lery, on which he would probably never realise the price he had paid if 
he came to melt them down. 

Gold it alloyed with tiiver or copper or with both : tiiver U alloyed 
with eoppor or sine I And alloys of other metaU tuch at tin 
mentioned in tome of the r«)port«. hot I do not think they are commonly 
in use. The use of kanta and katkat (bell-metal I it tpoken of in 
outlying rtUagea. hut this refem. I think, hi rough ornaments made 
almott entirely of Imuic metal. 

The following are tome of the proportions of alloy reported ; -• 
AUakabaH.— Viit gold tiiver. one-tixi«;enth to one-fourth tola 
per Ma ; copper, from two to six rotti* per tola, 
fyrrakkahad. ~ - For tiiver— half a tola of line to two tola* of tiiver. 
Oaamport. —For gold - silver and copper, one ralti of the alloy to 
one mo«Ae of gold. For tiiver— one part of copper and tine 
to four parta of atlvor. 

Jaaafmr - For tiiver— one or two annas weight of copper to one 
ruptH' weight of tiiver. Fur gold — iw e td a a of ttlver-f one 
MMrMe of copper to one tola of gold. 

It ap|N>ar». therefore, that there are no Axed proportions ; the matter 
depends on taste or Imwl custom. In Farrukhahiul It it a recogniied 
principle that the aaaar§ are allowed two ratHa to the tola of gold and 
one anna in the rupee of tiiver to compensate them for luttea in melt- 
ing and to forth. 

Under this bend 1 may mention alto the Bolder which it used for 
Joining parte of ornaroonte together. For gold omamento it it oom« 
pounded of gold, tiiver. and copper; for silver omamento of aUver and 
tAne. At a general rule, in ite oomposition four parte of gold go to one 
of silver and copper, and four parte of atlver to one of tine, ^le 
ailver solder it known at 
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Beyoad the legitimate alloys deecribed above the tunart also 
undoubtedly cheat their customeni by alloying the precious metals 
dishonestly. This is very easily done if the customer is not sufficiently 
wideawake to prevent it. The gold or silver is bamlod over to the sMimr. 
and if be means to lie dishonest and his customer is a simpleton, lie can add 
practically as much base metal as ho likes. Hour far he will go in this 
sort of thing depends very much on the sort of men he has to deal 
with. In any case it will not be easy to bring his dishonesty home to 
him, hut he knows that if lie goes too far he will soon get a bad name. 

THE REFINER AND HIS WORK. 

The refiner of precious metals is known as nyanya; be plays 
an important part in the business of the sunart, melting down old 
ornaments, or purifying gold and silver from alloy, or seiiaratiug one 
metal from the other aciHirding to necessity, lie also buys the sweep* 
ings of tmart' shop*, and extracts from them tin* gold and silver 
wiiteh they (3ontain. He geauraliy p.'iys a lump sum for these 
sweepings; from Its. 5 to Us. 10 is quoted as the ordinary amount fur 
the collections of n year. Taking them home, lie first washes them in 
an earthenware vessel. He then, after picking out the picci'is of stone, 
dries the sweepings and pounds them up in a mill, washes them again, 
and after adding some lead melts down the whole into one mass, whieh 
he places in the midst of redhot ashes of pipal nood. The bellows is 
applied and the metals separate ; silver comes out by itself, silver and 
gold come out together. 

The separation of gold from silver is effected by the use of 
nitric acid ( aquaJorii$ or aqua rfgia ), which is commonly known in the 
baiars as teoab. [It was formerly the practice for the njfariyaa to 
make their own teswd from iAora (saltpetre) and karia (sulphate of 
iron), but this took time and now they, like the suitors, are very glad 
to be able to buy the acid ready in the shops.] Tho silver and gold with 
the add is put into a glass retort, which it covered round with a coating 
of elay. l^rt of the glass is left exposed to allow the uparia to watch 
the prooeei going on within. The proportion in weight of the acid to 
the metal is about 2 to 1. The retort is placed ou a charcoal fire, 
whore it remaina until the add has done its work, when the liquid is 
poured away and the gold is left lying in the bottom of the glass in 
fmall, da«’k coloured pieces, while the diver is poured away with tho 

8 
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Hqtiid. vhi«li i« nf « Wight green eoloar. Into thki liquid n piece of 
oopper H tbriiwii, end to thfo the eilrer adheres. It is settp^ envy 
end thrown sgtin into the /«bsA. 

A eloth i« now plsoe«l over sn eai|)ijr ve«<(el to serve es s siniiaer. 
and on to this tim ieeatf is poured and the silver remains upon thecihib. 
Komfdimeii » pi**<N) of bamboo paper is laid upon the cloth. Small 
oriuMbl««i for ineUing are generally to be seen in tb« reAner's work- 
shop; h*‘ makes them hitBself of chalk (kh«rjf» mUH) and paper 
rciluctal to pulp, or etiUon. 

The Hjfaritt dot's n ginnl d«»al in the way of melting down old orna- 
ments. and in this capacity be ia not unknown to the police. Dishonest 
SMsers and m/rq/it who arc professional receivers of stolen property 
rntiDt of nectrsdty keep a ftgarut ia their employ, and he receives a sliare 
of the proAts. Ur. ll<jey in his monograph on TVode an^ JUaatf/ae/ares 
iu NvHktfrtt Mia, from which 1 havederivtxl much assistance, says that 
he receives .as much as 2d per cent. 

AlloytHl silver irtoy also lie puriAml simply by melting in a chari, 
i. c. a hole invle in a pile of charcoal ashes, the sides of which have 
been spitnklctl with waU'r to cake them. The molten metal is stirred 
with an iron ladh* known as mkk. The base metals adhere to this or 
(Mcape in the form of gases; the silver retnaius, and after being 
cooled by sprinkling water it is taken away. 


ORNAMENT MAKING. 

Uoughly sponkiiig, the methods employed are the same all over the 
provinces. It is ctiualiy true tliat the cummoner ornaments are the 
same in the villages as tluu are in the cities; the only differenee is that 
ill the villag'ts the swwor not only makes the ornament hut engraves it. 
«mUm it with stones, and Anishes it himself, whereas in the towns and 
cities there are s|HM’ial workmou for the separate proceeses. Thua the 
city jrwMtie after pre|taring the ornament in the rough sends it to the 
ed«/em fur migraving. to the Jaria or mwrMMdnr or kandaoBOg for 
setting with precious stones, to the mtHoms for enamelling, and ao on. 
Very Anc work (‘anuut be procamd in the villages ; wlien required, it is 
imported from one of the larger cities. 

The production of ornaments hy easting doos not appear to be com- 
mon and ta t think. conAoed to the leas advaneed diairicia aad evea tbeve 
making ornament* dkmitnut, i. e. by mouldiag, b ant tbe ordiaary proeees. 
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From a report reoeivad from tho fi&ncU dUsirtet it appears tliat in sumo 
part* of Karwi the inhabitaBta prefer to hare their ornaments oast in 
moulds and not made b; hand, as there is (hen less scope for dishonest 
pnciioes on the part of the wnar. The ornaments so made are licavy 
Mid clumsy in appearance. 

The following is an acoount which 1 have received from llamir- 
pur of the manner in which they are produced 

“ A model of the ornament is made from rosin which has houn 
boiled with one-fourth iU weight of oil. No kind of tool but only the 
fingers are used in making the resin model, which when thoronghly set 
and hardened is enclosed in a mixture of clay and cowdung. The mass 
is provided with a vent and sealed with clay to the mouth of the 
cruoibio containing the metal and then placed on the fire. When the 
metal fuses the crucible is brought uppermost, and tho molten metal 
finding its way through the vent reaches tho resin model, which by 
contact with tho metal ls wholly destroyed, the metal talcing its 
place. 'Ilie result is an exact reproduction in silver or gold of the rcsiu 
model.” 

Tho ordinary process is to melt the metal and to hammer it into 
shape in the various ways indicated above (vide ” Tiio auanr'a tools” ). 
Ornanicnla so made may be (hot (solid) or pola ^hollow). If they 
arc hollow, they are made first in two halves and joined together 
with solder. In order to show bow they arc manufactured by hand, 
principally by hammering. 1 cannot do belter than give a description 
of tho genesis of a few common ornaments based ou my own enquiries. 

(1) Karanphul (lit., ear-flower, a circular, flower-like uruamout 
worn on the lower part of the ear). —The gold or silver is first melted 
and poured into the reza ; when cool it is taken out in the form of 
a bar. which is hcateo out until it is two fingers broad. Tbis is cut into 
four pieces, which arc beaten out into circular shapes with the hammer. 
From these a jiair of the orname.nts can he made. For each ornament 
one piece of the metal is taken and laid on the tkappa karanpkul. the 
die which gives it its shape. Above this pioce a slip of pewter is laid, 
and this is licaten with the hammer until the silver underneath takes 
the form required. 

At the back of this one of the plain pieces of inetAl is now laid and 
joiaed up with solder and the whole is put int« 'Ins fire for a few 
Biinates. The flower has now taken definite shape, and it only remains 
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tu ikdd A tUlk to it )>y which it tnAy be attached to the ear of tlie 
wearer Thi* U dour* by makinti^ a oyliader of ailrer or gold, aa the 
cwtie may be, which i» fAMtcned on the hack of the flower. To the 
end of the cylinder a hook ^hutila) i« attaebesd. which preveota it from 
Niipptn:; out of the hole in the ear when once it has been put in plaee. 

Wto‘n the whole i>t ready it t« cleaned with acid ftesab) and 
thfo poliithed with riihy dual (^mnik-ret). The raaor nowadays gcU 
whnt he ralU “English aedd ready made in the iiasar. The older 
custom was t<i apply salt, alum, and sal ammoniac and mango parings 
for cleaning The action of the hsnh is much quicker: it only takes a 
few minutes, and it is much more convenient for use. 

(2) JhHtHMn. X |)cndaiit to the km'anphul. 

The metal is henten out. and with the aaaistanco of the kantulit 
(tide tnuuf'i tools aliove) it is hammered into the shape of a l>cll. or 
topi us it is called It is then sent to the tihaiera, who engrarcs it and 
makes |M*rforAtiotiM round the edge, through which wires with small 
bidls (ijhHOffhrH) attached arc pasiunl The komnphul has a ring on it. 
to \*hirh ihoj/mmka is attached hy means of a book. 

(d) Am. This is n thumb ring of large sixe, which carries a smalt 
mirror for the use of the wearer. It is made as follows; -A flat 
pief>e of silver or gohl is hollowed and rotindetl hy hammering on the 
kantntn, and a wire is solderful round the edge of it. A ring (called 
fiantti) for the flng«;r is fastened on to the hack. In the cenire the 
piece of looking glass is placed. There is a kind of wrst made at 
(J<»Itatunu in the Ilardoi district which ia famous; the raised edge 
which lodds the mirror is made of filigree work, and rings of a 
•imilar kind are made in the iiamirpur district. This filigree work is 
not commonly seen in the prorincM escept in imported articlca; it it 
mid to have liceii introduced into (ilo{nmau tome eenturin ago by 
one flheikh Taj-ud'din Chisti. If the arti is to be act with precious 
atones, the will make a pA«rr as it is called, to receive each 

of them 

(I) Unmet A necklace, gtmerally of coins, with a paw-leaf pen- 
dant To make (his ornament the awNar procures coins, old or new. 
and fastens a couple of small hook.s to each, through whidi the idring 
of the necklace Is tu W run. The paw*lenf for the eenlve Is made in 
various ways. It is aometimrs set with stones and is generally aur- 
nutnded w ilh books, to which stnail belli are attached. On eneh aide of 
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it two hollow bolls /'bsiwtojlore strung betwoen it sod the ooiot. Tho«w 
ore gnnomlly ongraired. It is obvious thnt nil the pnrta can be essity 
prodnesd by hanmeriag. 

(5) anklet made hollow and oontaining Rnnui shot, 

which make a noise os the wearer moves. 

To begin with, two sheets of silver cubits long and n Angers 
wide are prepared by hammering and bent into cylinders and soldered 
up. These empty cylinders are Arst Ailed with clay and pewter and 
are then lient into circular form and sent to the engraver. Four 
ffkuiutit (balls or buttons) to fasten on to the ends of (he cylinders are 
sent at the same time. These the engraver Alls with loe before he sets 
to work on them: when they and the cylinders aro sent back en- 
graved. they are put in the Are and the lac in the one case and 
the pewter in the other comes away. The buttons are now soldered 
on to the ends of the cylinders and the ornament is cleaned and 
weighed. The shot (charra) is put in afterwards through a hole left 
open for the purpose. (It would perhaps be more correct to call this 
ornament a kara of theyAmvAsw typo, for, properly speaking, the jhan- 
jhan is made in the form of a complete ring without any break in it.) 


GOLD AND SILVER WIRE. 

The production of gold and silver wire is an industry of the high' 
cat importance*, for the wire is indispensable to the manufhctnrc of 
spangles, tinsel, gold and silver lace, gold and silver thread for 
embroidery, and gold and silver brocades. Any one who has visited 
the large cities of the United Provinces and is familiar with tlimr 
streets will be aware that there is a great demand for these articles, 
and gold and silver wire is needed for alt of them. 1 shall describe 
how the wire is produced and how it is subsequently made uji iohi 
ribbon, tinsel, and spangles, but the sUk threa<l spun with gold or 
silver fkalabatim) and the fabrics woven with gold or silver such as 
kumkhuMh do not fall within the scope of this moiK^raph. 

The wire pure and simple passes Arst throngh the hands of (wo 
classes of workmen— the kmmdiaka$k and the tarka^. Tito kandUt (or 
fWM»( or guilt as it is also called) is a bar of silver, one cubit in length, 
something like a pencil sharpened at both ends, and it is from this 
that the wire is eventnally drown out. Dr. Uoey >c his monograph 
montions tho institmtion of a oort of mint in tho chsuk at Lucknow 
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whkh it up l>x the (fiAmwtmu tli« cumnittiiitj of 4tMJon in foM 
ftodi flllfor I«O0. oud bo o»Ut it the bootUo ImlmkH, Tbki iutiUitioB 
•till but tbe gotawUu deprooote the notion tbnt it it enUed 

kmohuhri. Tbe kamdhtkatk i» giron the monej to buy tbo tUm, and 
when be hoR bought it be bee to take it to tbo godoirn, whore it io nMrItod 
under the ■upertatondenoe of dorks omplojed by the Uoemakeri and 
m»t into the form of a kandU. The unues of metal are reoorded, and 
the gmttmeaUu OMMirt that ail the taco made from the metal p a ssed at the 
nrodown is absolutely pure. In other large cities, if there are no estab- 
tishmeuti such as there is in Luoknoir. there are committees which 
meet every few months to deal with matters concerning the trade and 
they ftne tbe oiupIoytH for malpractices. In lahore, I believe, at 
one time, the municipality exercised some supervision over the 
kamihkAtki with tbe result that tbo wire was particularly pure. 

The apparatus used hy tbe kamdlakash fur drawing out the 
kamtta into wire is of the following description. He has a hole in 
the floor about t feet long by 2 feet broad and 2 feet 6 inchea deep. In 
the centre of this a wooden axle fokarkhn) with spokes and no hub 
is fixed. A heavy, iron chain Is attached to one of tbe spokes. At the 
other end of tbe ohatu It a pincers or clamp fMmbmrJ, which catches 
oue end of the daedfe. At the end of the hole in the ground 
opposite to the axle two wooden nprighta are firmly fixed (these are 
known as the esasaa). and on the far side of these the Jania 
mentioned above, the perforated iron plate, is placed. The kandia is 
pushed through a hole io this, and the end is caught by tbe clamp, tbe 
axle is swung round by baud, and the kwtdU is pulled through by 
main force. It is waxed to make it slip through and dipped in water 
oeoasionatly, and now nod again it is returned to tbe fumaoe. As its 
diameter becomes less JtmUut with smaller perforations are substi* 
toted for those used at first, and evootnally after a laborious prooess, 
taking IS hours or so. tbe kmkUrn is oouverted into n sort of skein of 
not very fine silver wire. Two wtarkmen are required— one at the axle 
and oae at tbe smmum. 

So-called *' gold wire " is not made of eolid gold. It is silver wire 
with a ooatiag of gold. Dr. Hoey mys that tbe gold is added by 
** placing it nt tbe plate, and it adheres to the kt mdh as It is dnwn 
Ibitnmb," but 1 have nover soon this dona, Tbe nsaal piaetiee ia to 
wrap the ellver kmttUm in n oovering of gold lenf (mm jmtrm), TUa 
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oorttring U Cutoaed on with twino »nd iho ttmdh ii then pUoed in 
ih» flra. It ii taken oat when redhot and the twine has disappeared, 
while the gold leaf has become welded on to the silrer bar. It is now 
handed orer to a workman, who polbhea its sarfhoe with a piece of 
agate, holding it on a slab of stone with a pinoers while he works. He 
returns it onoe or twice to the fire and polishes it again. It is then 
allowed to cool and well rubbed with wax before it is sent to the 
machine. If the work is properly done, the wire will erentually come 
out with a surface entirely of gold. The kandlakath in making 
the gold leaf sometimes adds | of a ratH per tola of cupper to the gold, 
and this gives a richer colour. Oonsidering that the kaudla is 
eventually pulled out to thousands of times its original length, it is 
wonderful that the wire presents an unbroken surface of gold. 

From Bareilly I learn that imitation gold wire is produced by the 
application of a dye. This process is known elsewhere, but I have not 
actually met with it myself. The following is the description given 
of it ‘'The fine silver wires are spread over a sievo-like instrument 
and fumigated with bhn§a smoko, which makes the wires moist with 
the vapour. Then powdered kaldi and roU are sprinkled over the 
wires. {Haldi is the ordinary spice, yellow coloured, which is used in 
curry. JBo/s is haldi wetted in lemon juice with borax and alum 
and then dried. It is then ground up and produces a deep red coloured 
powder.) The wires are then treated with more bhtua vapour and 
become gold coloured. This sort of gold coloured wire is used for the 
cheaper sort of gola. It closely resembles the real gold coloured wire 
when new, bnt it soon tarnishes." 

The kandiakttik is often confused by the uninitiated with the 
torkaik, but in reality the work of each is quite distinct. The 
former merely converts the bar of metal into wire, and so prepares it 
for the finer work which is to follow. The wire, when the kwtdUt^ 
katk has done with it, is still moderately thick. The tarhtuh reduces 
it in some oases almost to the ftnencie of silk. His shop is quite 
separate from that of the kandlakatk. Five or six workmen will 
be found there, each with a low wooden bench in front of him. on 
which are two reels ; the workman turns them by hand and winda 
off the wire from the larger wheel (okarkks) on to the smaller 
ftkmkHJ^ the wire passing from one to the etltor through a smaller 
editiof of the Jtmt» or iron plate. Thie might seem to be very easy 
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wwlu Iml it id renilcrad trjing tod tcdiotti by the fui tbai the wire 
coBdUnUy bnmks and ha* to he Joined ap again. 1 have aeen it atated 
that the komdtokmoi turn* out ten or tarelve yards to the Iota and 
the iorkask OCPO yards. The tarkotk delivers the wire rottod. bet 
flattened wire like very thin or narrow ribbon is often required and this 
is prepared by the tar-tUMtapm. Mis appliances are very simple ; be 
has half a doaen reels, on which the }(old and silver thread has been 
wound. AxcnI to a piece of board. Uo draws the threail or wire from these 
through a piece of cloth (which prevents them from oatcbiog or break- 
ing cm the wood) on to a smatl anvil, on which he beats out the wire 
with his hammer. The anvil consists of a block of wood flxod in the 
ground with a small slab of highly polished steel in the centre. The 
wire so flatUmed is known as dabka kaa far or irnsMfoiu ka tar. 
The procfMis hy which it is produced is obviously a laborious one. I 
have scorn lately a machine for flattening the wire which has been in- 
troduewd from Ahinadabad, one of the great cent res of the gold and 
silver lae«) trade, into Agra It consists of a wheel turned hy hand, 
whieh hy means of a piece of leather belting sets in motion a couple of 
metal cylinders, through which the wire )MUHies and is drawn off a reel : 
the prcMure flattens the wire, which is turned out with oonsiderable 
rapidity, and appeared to be quite as good as that made by hand. 1 was 
infl»rmed that the outlay on the machine was only Us, 70 or Rs. bO.and 
aiicb machines might well be introduoed elsewhere. 

Various names are given to the flat wire according to ita breadth 
and thickness, and. as to the uninitiated there is very little differeooe in 
the appearanci^ of the wire, the terms are apt to be confusing. For 
instance, skeins of flat wire will he shown you. and you are told that one 
is makrtk. another kaaniaai ka tar, another kadia, and another kaf/un, 
hut they wilt prolutbly look much the same The fact is that makeak is 
rather hru!id«’r than kamdaai ka tar. but is very thin and runs to about 
IbO yartU to the loU. Kaaulaai km tar is about 100 yards to the tola, 
kattta alomt &00. and battaa ttOU or IHH) 

Wire in another farm which is used a great deal in embroidery is 
calh.‘>l mtma This is simply wire curled into a spiral form. It ia 
of ihnN) kinds: ' 

tl) iforw, I. e. plain, made from round wire; the cKdlaareextranMly 
flue and look "tomeihiiig like gold veroioeUi.'* aa 
Mr Baden Fowell says io Ua AnifiiA Mttmifaolmm. 
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(8) kna made of flat wire ; this ia much hrij^hter 

than kora aalma, nn the aurfiicc of the flat wire has a 
polUhed appearance. 

(3) “ Okoupahal," i. e. four-vided. Thia ia made of flat wire, hut 
the aurfaee of the coil ia uneven ; the coila are ordinarily 
made by twiating the wire on a round metal rod, hut in 
thia eaac the rod ia four-aided. Thia $alma ia alao aome- 
timea called "diamond cut." apparently from ita general 
rtwemhiaiice to diamond cut work, whicli I ahall dcacribo 
later. 

(r^’ai ia twisted wire rather thieker than thoan mentioned above. 
It ia used fur putting in the stalks in the sprays of flowers in embroi- 
dery. Bogali is similar to gijai^ but made of flat wire. 

Tar ka gokhru -This is made of two flat wires twisted one 
over the other and hent at intt^rvals with a chiiaft, so that th<‘re are 
raised points on it. which are supposed to represent the thorny seeds of 
the gokhru plant It is used for making raised flowers on brf>ciules 

Taraug is a broad, flat wire ribbon dune up in coils. It is also 
sometimes called churi hi pati and is worn on the wrist like a bangle. 

The small stars or spangles used for embroidery are called §itar». 
The phrase oalma Mara really covers all the diiferont wire and tinsel 
used for ombroidory. The method by which the spangles arc made is an 
ingenious one and fascinating to watch. To begin with, the aiiarawala 
takes a coil of gold or silver wire and. inserting one point of a pair of 
scissors within the coil, cuts straight down it; the wire falls away in a 
ahower of small rings— so Q: these rings be threads on a long steel 
rod (oalaij. In front of him is his anvil firmly tisod in the ground ; it 
is of the same type as the anvil of the tar-dahkaga mentioned above, 
and n cloth is spread out around it, the corners of which arc fastened to 
pegs and raised from the ground so that the whole forms n sort of tray : 
the oalai is held in the left hand and dcprissHsl so that the wir«‘ rings 
fhll on the anvil and the workman strikes each as it falls a light idow 
with the hammer and the metal is flattened out and jumps away into 
the cloth spread to receive it in the form of a spangle -thus ^ 

JEatort.— A katori is a tiny cup of metal used for embroidery ; it 
might be made by layii^ a very small piece of sUvor or gold in a very 
email hollow on a kantuia and hammering it into shsfK^ but generally the 
ktUoiia seen in the shops of the embroidery merchants arc tnaebine-made, 

B 
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imfMirtvd from Surat or }loiiiliA;i^. To turn th«m out by band would be 
a very tediou* procnm. 

Salma in niftniifactured cliiefly by pardamnkim women, and I have 
not myiM'lf M*i>n the produrtton of it. An account of one method it to 
bo found in I>r. Ho«‘y*fl hmk under the bead zardcs, in which there it 
alftu nturb vnluabic itifurmatiun with regard to embroidery and the 
ntnterialn umuI in it and aUo with regard to waget and pricet 

MISCELLANEOUS OOLD AND SILVER WORK. 

Tnder tbi« bead I iitteud to given brief deftcriplion of tome special 
kinds of work of a miacctlaneous nature. 

(1) ititlri work This is the name given to vcttstd.s td mixed metal 
Iziiic and Cf>p{M>r) plated or dainaaoMted with iiatterns of silver The 
name bidrt is said to be derived from Bidnr, a town in the south of India 
This work is only to be found in Lucknow, and is said there to have 
lusm introduml by Nawab Asaf-ud-Paula. who brought workmen 
from llydornliad (Deccan) or from Murshidabad Jhe vessels when 
ready an- of a deep black colour with a pattern of brightly ]>olishcd 
tilver. All kinds of articles of this work are now made both for the 
native and the Kuro(>can market, from taroAts, haqqakt, and "betel 
boxes,'* to salt I'ellars. pajier knives, and butter dishes. The [lattcrns 
arc •• fisb." " flower." " creeper," ” grape leaf," " hunting scene." 
••jungle,’ and so forth. 

Mubaiiimad Ali. a Lucknow bidritas, now dead, to wbost* family all 
the pretumi workmen in Lucknow belong, left an account of the mothod 
of manufaetiin'. whicb is still extant. According to him the metal 
used is an alloy of lAl ebbataks xinc. cbhatak eopfier, and j ebbatak 
lead The .article to Ik; made, e. g. kuqqa stand, is east in a iimuld of 
clay and eotton. which is broken open when the metal has eoeded The 
metal cast is then IUimI amoolh. and tutij/a (sulphate of coppt‘r) is 
applied, whieb gives an inky apjicArnnee The maoewir \draughlsman) 
then traces the }>attern ou it. and {Mtn's away the metal with iron styles 
of dtflterent shapes, which he applies with a hammer These styles are 
like small chisels with ends shariwned in various ways according to (he 
work for which they are intendeil. Small pieces of silver cat out of a 
leaf or sheet of that metal are then laid in the grooves and hollows and 
pressed In and made level with a bone made of cornndum stone and 
lae. The details of the pattern are now put in on (he tilver with a 
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sharp style, and then the vessel is twined round and round on a lathe 
(kharod) while charcoal is applied by hand. 

It is subsequently polished with a piece of umndaft anti rubbed 
in ashes, after which it is plunged in a boiling mixture composed, 
according to Muhammad Ali. of one tola sal ammoniac, two tolas wilt- 
petre. one tola salt, and one tola clay with half a seer of water. After 
being immersed in this ten or twelve times it is washed with lime water 
and dried and then polished with linsetHl or jasminuin oil Gold is 
sometimes used in place of silver fur damascening. 

(2) Zarfmland.- This is very much like bidH work, but the birds, 
flowers, &c., of the patterns are overlaid on the black metal and not let 
into it. The outline of the pattern is engraved, and then the edges of 
the pieces of silver laid on ore pressed down into tlie grooves, with the 
result that the pattern is a raitual one. B(>yond this the processes are 
the same ns those f«ir bidri work. 

(3) Malvla or filigree tcork. Very little ftligrjo* work is produced ; 
the specimens of it which are sometimes seen in the jewellers' shops 
have generally been imported from Cuttack. Malta filigree silver is 
also occasionally found. There arc in Jlifinsi a few workmen who 
produce what appears to bo an imitation of Cuttack work, hut it is 
of inferior quality. They make perfume boxes, pan boxes, boxes fur 
keeping toilet apparatus ( aingardatt), bracelets, &c. Some of the articles 
are plated with gold and ornamented with small, green stones like 
emeralds. The filigree is made up of wires varying in thickness and 
round or flat according to r(H}uiremcots. Those are all engraved 
separately and soldered together. The workmen are by C4tste either 
hhara or tnochia, and the industry is said to have been introiluced about 
a hundred years ago, when examples of the work were brought from 
Cuttack and Orissa. As to the wages paid I have received two accounts ; 
one is that the workmen get 8 to 11 annas per rupee on the value of the 
article ; another that they get Its. 123 fur a silver article of 100 tolas 
and 15 or 25 per cent, more if it is plated with gold. 

(4) Kundan teork.—l have mentioned kundan above as the finest 
kind of gold ; it is beaten out into strips, something like gold leaf, after 
being flrit reduced to the form of wire, and it is used by the>rtjra or muraa- 
mkar, the setter of precious stones, for fixing jewels in their places. Dr 
Hoey mentions this as the recognised method of setting stones in the Bast 

as opposed tothemeth<»d,faniiliartoEnrojM!ans, of seitiag them by turning 
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otor tb«m |Mirt of tb« meUI. vhicb i» kaoirn m paeheki The kumiminmo, 
eflor putting the stone in iu pince. works the ktmda» in roand its iMlge* 
with am iron style eoUeU so/ai tilt a rim is formed. Mr. fiadun Powell 
( Pui^ob MooM/aclHrot) MVS : *• the prix^oss remlmls mo more of a dentist 
stopping a tooth with gold than snything oUe " Dr. Uoey says th*i it 
is a riH'ognixed husiuess principto tti.at the moraomkar will appropriate 
anything up to one and a h.sif ma»ha* out of twelve of kottdon delivered 
to him. and ho also soiu>;tiaie« puts iu lac iu plnco of metal whieii he 
has |iared away from the fitting flu is said to make about 12 annas 
per day in wages, so that with his perquisites he mutt do well, though 
hit work do»» n«)t appf.ar Uj Iwt of any particular diiheulty. 

(5) IHataomi cut work. This work is very well done at Lucknow 
and alto, 1 Imlieve. at .Vllahahad and IkoiariM. It is so calliul iKHMuse 
fB<MtN are cut on the rnetal like ihosi} on a diamond. The effect is very 
gmxl when the work is done in lion gold. 1 have seen huttons on which 
the metal was rut in this way. They were much like cut-stcel artich^ 
of Ettro|>ean nianufacture. 

ifti Jinamrlt. -A gotnl deal of enamelled gold and silver work of 
various kiuds is to be found in the cities, hut much of it comes from 
outside the provinces, notably from Jaipur, which is the chief coutre of 
the art. Lucknow was famous under the nowaki for its mimikari, and 
there are still examples of it extant which far surpaw anything which 
Is now produced there. 

In th(MH< days the enamel lor worked as an artist for a patron; he 
was supporUnl while he worked and ftaid according to results, and had 
Icisun* to turn out a work of art without being in constant anxiety 
about his dally bread Nowa<Uiys. in this as in other branches of the 
imiustry. the workmen simply turn imt as fast as they can what will 
pus muster for the m.arket and the quality suffers in consequence. 

Ornaments arc very commonly enamelled on the hack, the front 
being detHwated with precious stones and kttmiam while the siirface of 
the metal Is covertnl with iiright coloured enamel after the " ehiootuw” 
methml Jewellery of this kind has generally come from Jaipur or 
LVdhi, hut there are a few workmen in Lucknow, Agra, and elsewhere. 
The more distinctive Lucknow enamel appears to be of the '*ekmmfte»e " 
type ; in other words, the pttern is cut out on the surfisee of Uio metal 
and the enamel is let into the hollows and groovee. In this way ailver 
or gill Imxes and vessels of various shapes are treated. The process is 
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M folloirt : — Hie omtnelicr gets the silver vessel ready made from the 
mmar and engraves on it with his variously pointed chisels some design, 
e.g. a ** Jangle'* pattern. Into the hollows he puts the colours in a liquid 
form with a brush or stencil : to prevent the colour running, if there la 
an excess of liquid, he dries it away with a small pieoe of cotton. 
Alter this the silver howl, or whatever it is, is put in the fire for half an 
hour or so and then rubbed with the ooruudum hone or soAon. It is now 
put in the fire a second time and again rubbed with the file and clean* 
ed with acid of tamarind or lemon (khatm). While in tho furnace 
(bhatta) the article which is being enamelled is placed on a plato of 
talc (abrak) to keep it from the fire; it is also very carefully shielded 
when cleaning or drying to prevent any dnst from attaching to it. 
The colours used are dark and light blue, yellow, green, purple or 
brown, and pink. They are procured by tho onaineiler from Jaipur 
and the Punjab in vitreous lurn{)s, some of which are opaquo while 
some are not. The Resident at Jaipur has very kindly furniKhecl me 
with some iufurmatiou on the subject, obtained from tiio State Council, 
from which it appears that most of the colours come from tho Punjab, 
Just as most of the cnamellers at Jaipur are Punjabis anrl Sikhs. The 
material of the green colour is prepared at a place called Knchern in 
Jaipur from the following ingredients— oxide of copper, lead, and 
flint. The vitreous suhstaucos arc ground down hy the ennmellers with 
pestle and mortar and then mixed with water. I may remark that tho 
enameliers are rather chary of giving information about the secrets of 
their trade ; there is a jaria in Lucknow who docs exoellent work in 
pink and green enamel, but ho is iuclined to bo mysterious about his 
methods. He states that his family brought the art from Oi^rat some 
generations ago. (For further information as to tho colours vide 
Baden Powell's Punjflh Mani^faeturet, pages 191 and 192.) 

Considering the profits, it is rather remarkable that more jewellers 
do not take up the work of enamelling. One rupee per tola is the rate 
of pay for the most ordinary work, and an enameller in Lucknow told me 
that he could turn out an article weighing 60 tola* in about one month ; 
also that for some special work he had been paid Rs. 20 for three tola*. 
He has expenses, but he also takes for himself the ohippings and cuttings 
of gold and silver. 1 found an enameller in Lucknow, who had a shop 
in tbeohaukt working in a baton the outskirts of th'^ nty ; he explained 
to me that he did this to prevent his oiutomers from worrying and 
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diftuybUm; Mm. Irat 1 think alto that the enamellen malataia aa mooh 
•eereo/ at poatibie to tend op the valoe of their work. 

Beaaret tarna oat enamel work, but the apeeimena I hare teen 
were of a rather garith type. The ooloora are chiefly Woe and green, 
and the arUciee arc atodded with precioua atonea. I aaw a bowl with a 
dull enamelled aurfhoe, on which there waa a repotme pattern which 
appearcfi to bare been hammered out from the back. It incloded a 
•tring of nnimala -elephant, tiger, and ao on — reproduced, aa far aa poa« 
aibie, in their natural ooloure, hut the effect waa not altogether a happy 
one, and the coloura in the Benarea work were diatinctiy inferior to 
thoae of Lucknow and Jaipur. 

(7) Jfu/oiNiwa. — ' Thia ia the name given to the proceaa of plating 
with gold or ailver, and there are two methoda. i.e. electro-plating, 
called iattth Mulamina. and ffmrm mulamma, which conaiaU in overlaying 
the article to he plated with gold or ailver leaf. 

(a) Tamda mtdammn. — In aome places quite a big buaineia ia done 
in electro- plated articles, which are made to meet the requirements both 
of natives and Europeans. The process ia as follows : — 

The clectro-platur buys a sheet of brass in the basar. lie cuts out 
the shape of the article required with a scissors and moulds it with 
a hammer, lie then joins it up with a solder of stiver and brass (ono' 
fourth silver) aud Ales smooth the places where it baa boon joined. 
After this ho puts it on the lathe and shapes off the edges, cleaning 
away the sutierfluous metal within and without. It is then rubbed 
with stone of some sort ; pumice stone it the best for the purpost*. but 
cannot always bv procured. .Vftcr this it is handed over to the polisher, 
who polishes it with a steel instrument called badi. There will now 
be no trace of the marks made by the joining up of the metal, and the 
cup, or whatever it is, is ready for the plating process. It ia dipped 

in a solution which contaius— 

(1) (.'yunid* of puUMiuin ... 10 p«r «wnt. 

of siKor ... 2 to & ptr osnt 

[■h Hain wstor ooUootwl tpoeUUy lor lbi« purpitoe daring the rsina. 
Bloctrioity is appUctl fur twelve hours or so. The whole process 
takes about four days, as the article is taken out of the solution several 
times and cleaned. Finally, it is taken out and finished off with the 
bmli and rubbed with powder and chamois leather. Besides the sheets 
of bran mentioned above, sheets of copper or Qerman silver are also 
used. The above proeess is a vrwy thorough one, described to me by 
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an eleotro*plater who hat a large butineM; the tmaller men push 
things through more quickly, with the result that the plating does not 
last. 

The electro-plater himself estimated the profits at 25 per cent. 
Tumblers and other common articles of electro-plated ware are becom- 
ing rather popular in the basars. 

(6 ) Garm mafomitta . — This is the process by which articles are over- 
laid with gold leaf. The tnulammams gets them ready made by the sMsor, 
and after washing them covers over the part which is to be gilded with 
quicksilver and then lays on the leaf. Heat is then applied and the leaf 
is set with a sort of probe, generally Upped with agate, called muhari or 
tnnhara, and the whole is then handed over to the JUeuaz, who polishes 
it. A great deal of Lucknow silver is now treated in this way, more 
specially the bowls, jugs, salt cellars, &c., prepared for the European 
market. 

(8) Every one must have seen silver toys of crude design 

representing the rat, the peacock, the w'ild boar, antelope, and so 
forth. They are made at Ookul, a small town near Muttra, but on the 
opposite side of the Jumna. They are turned out by a family of oumro 
who trace their descent from three men. BLashi, Benarsi, and Ham 
Dyal, who came to Gokul from Jaipur and settled there four hundred 
years ago. The style of the toys is absolutely stereotyped, and the metal 
of which they are composed is beaten out into thin plates and moulded on 
a brass model. The different parts of the toys are made separately and 
then joined together. afUrr which the whole is cleaned and polished. 
The mixed metal used contains less than 50 per cent, of silver; the 
proportions given are, silver 7 annas, copper 8 annas, and zinc 1 anna. 
The wages are said to he four annas per tola, and the proffls about 20 
per cent. Gokul does quite a large export trade iu these toys, the 
amount being estimated at Rs. 15,000 to Ks. 20,000 per annum. 
Silver toys in the shape of animals are also made in Agra from Jaipur 
models ; they arc cast in moulds, the two halves separately, but by fil- 
ing and polishing the traces of this are almost entirely removed. 
These toys are much more natural than those from Gokul. and are pro- 
bably copies of tbe modern Jaipur brass toys, the models of which have 
been subjected to the influence of the Jaipur School of Art. 

Under thia head I may mention also the silv js fish with flexible 
bo diea, which are to be seen in Lucknow and other places. The one 
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workmui who ttimi these out in Ltieknow urat tttvy aecretiTe nbcral Ihem, 
tM the method hy which they are made ia know's to him alone : but from 
llamirpur. which produced both gold and silver fiab, I have received ttm 
following account of them ; — “ The gold and silver Ash are made up of 
•egmentn. having dentate margins, to represent conventionally 'the 
scales of a Ash. The segments are kept in place by a couple of chains 
and fit into each other more or lefts loosely, a ith the result that the body 
of tbn flsh is. to a certain extent, flexible, llio tail and fins arc usually 
lac<|ucred, and the mouth is sometimes fitted with a screw stopper, so that 
the fbh may be used ns a receptacle for cotton-wool soaked in perfume,’’ 
The rate of wages fur making these flsb is said to be 6 annas per tula. 

tW) mteer/itr tho Europtiun market. - Silver articles such as tea sets, 
toilctsets, vases, bowls, ulteellars. and so on. are turned out in great num- 
bers fur sale to Kurop<.‘ans. Luckuuw has, practically speaking, a mono- 
I»oly of the manufacture iu the United Trovinccs, but the silver may he 
bought in many other places. The manufacture of European silver 
articles is said to have been started in Ahiynganj in Lucknow by lu 0 men, 
Hulcband and Muuna LaI, about fifty years ago. “ Luckuow. " as Sir 
George Hirdwood wiys in his iadmilnal Arl§ 0 / India, " was once famous 
for its vessels of mixed gold and silver; but since the abolition of the 
Native CVturt of Ou«lh their production, as of all the other sumptuary 
arts of this once royal and renowned polytechnical city, bae steadily 
decUned." 

Vrolmhty with the disapptMtrance of the Court and the IfMut of the 
patronage which it entailed the silversmiths were at a loss for a moans 
of making their living, and therefore turned their energies to the 
production of European articles, in which they now do a prosperous 
trade. 

The patterns in use arc very numerous. The oldest are the 
** grape " pattern, which is seldom seen now. the '* dkan^a " pattern, 
which represents the leaves of the coriander, and “Kashmir” pattern, 
which is like "dhaaiyn" and is prolxably the model from which that 
pattern was derivtMl. Those which arc commonly seen now are 
"dkan^n,'' ''jungle.” " katek” va flower pattern from Southern India), 
*‘bamho(»." "rukka " (i.c. rough). “pAafawar" (be. with flowers). 
Burme<M> silver is also copied, and sometimes, 1 suspect, blackened to 
give an apiMiarancc of age and sold as old Burmese ddver. Traranoore 
work in what is called the “ Sttmmi" pattern baa also been imported 
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from Soathern Indio for the Utt ten or ttrelve years. It is polished by 
machinery, and the attempts which have been made to imitate it in 
Lucknow have not been by any means snooessful. 

The silver bowls, cups, boxes. Ac., are first made in the rough 
by the ssnar, who is often assisted by a skilful misfri in putting 
them into shape. When the plain article is ready it is filled with 
ral (resin), and when this has hardened it is handed over to the 
ekUera (engraver), who puts the pattern on it. The okUtra does 
his work simply with a hammer and a set of chisels, the points of which 
vary according to the work for which they are intended. He uses a 
pair of comp-isses for making circles, and also sketches the outlines 
in pencil on the surface of the silver, but for the most part he works 
entirely from memory, and it is interesting to see with what speed 
and precision he can bring out the pattern with his chisels. Me begins 
the work very early in life, and has to serve a long apprenticeship in 
drawing and copying the recognised designs. The collection of chisels 
used by the chitera is a large one; viewed casually they look simply 
like a set of largo nails, but they are all used for different purposes ; they 
are made of iron, and the soft surface of the silver easily yields to their 
influence. 

Some of those in use are as follows ' 


Ksrberna 

Cbem» 

Pageros and rasbio psgsras 
(iuUam 


... For making oirouUr iinss. 
... „ atrsigbt „ 

„ nolobo* 

round borriot. 


Pbulua 
Balict ... 

Dojsi ... 

Tilon ... 

Dings ... 

Kirrs ... 
llaUksroa 
Sutdsr psgsrns 
Ootrs ... 

Psadsr gotrs 
Cbaokons galsam ... 
Tikons 


pisio ivttVM. 

Isrgo oirolM. 

■msll „ 
ourvrw. 

St 

Imvw snd brSMibos. 
two linos St s time. 
twoaooisioDS with one blow, 
eironlsr impresetons. 
s msrk like s betel lesf. 
qosdrsngalsr impreeeions. 
Criaagsltr impressions. 


From these it will be seen that there is a good deal of variety in 
ttw tools of the ehUtru, but to gals a proper idea of iar way in wbidb 
Im» hantmffict oat the paUeni with them be ougirt to be seen at his work. 
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Tbe ditrer wbicb 1 «ni dcMribia^ i« mule etnieii eottfdf for 
tbe JBtuoiieia merkei; a good deal of it ii aold at tbe botela, a^ the 
profits mast b« very large. The eommoa praetiee is for the silver 
Bswehaat to tell by weight. Tbe rupee is taken as tbe weight of a tola, 
and if an artiele weighs 90 tolas, the merobantasks Us. 90 plus so sseeb 
per tola for the work. Thb is a very mUIeading arrangement, 
for the tola of silver must have cost ouly about 11 aunas, and there 
is therefore a margin of 6 aanas before tbe work is paid for at all. I 
believe that for tbe ordinary patterus (e. g. Kashmir, “dtoahro." 
** jungle/' ‘‘bamboo’*) not lew than Ae. l>2*0 per tola is commonly 
asked even from persons who know what they are buying. The cost price 
of arUcles of (hose patterns cannot be more than 15 annas per tols. and 
this is assuming that the article told is made of pure silver ; as a matter 
of fact, a wholesale dealer wbo geta this ware made up undoubtedly gives 
directions for a few annas worth of alloy to be added, so that the cost 
must he still further reduoed. The ehitera gets anything up to 4 annas 
per tola, but rarely more than two annas, and the work of putting the 
article into shape costs two annas or so, and therefore, if alloy is added 
and the fluished article is sold at lie. l-3>0, the prahi is a very high one. 

It is said that there is lew alloy in the silver ware of Lucknow 
than in that of other places such as Delhi. It must also be rememherod 
in calculating their profits that tbe silver merchants have to pay for 
the privilege of seUiugat hotels and have other misccllaueont expeusos, 
and the result is that, as a rule, they will not accept a moderate profit on 
their outlay. 

UO) /Voir. — Tbe use of ail ver plate is conflued to the houses of the 
wealthy. It is generally of the plainest description, and is simply a 
reproduction in silver of the common earthenware vessels of the poorer 
classes. The gkara, gtkgrn, iaUa, patUi, matki^ ekUttmsU, botim, ikali, 
fte., are made in plain silver for the ose of the rich. The fiilad*jws4 
(rote water sprinkler), jMiadea (betel leaf box), UrdeM (aoent ouket) 
are ieen prcU/ fre<|a«iiUy in silver and aometimet la pareel>gilt work 
and are usually eagraved or of filigree, hut in the latter ease they have 
probably been imported from Outtaek or elsewhere, tliese, with suoh 
articles as the ektiwgkam (a box with foar oompartmenta, ia whieh 
otrdamoms. Jbe,, are handed roaad), the «k#ap*r t(iilt>vox baskaljf /fieri 
(^rga ewer), are la aontmoauaeamoag tha welLlo-dp. aadara pf«i|^l|ioad 
at veddiags and oa othar oereafUMiial oe m pem. . In Lpidtaioir I ^te 
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teen tlso lotao and katomo with a flower pattorn, but they nppc&rivl to 
be made up of lilror in which there was a large proportion of alloy. 

I/arger articles, auch a« howdao. Umt poles, chain, &<!., may some- 
times bn seen which are coventd with thin silver plating, hut these are 
generally relics of the past. 

LIST OF ORNAMLNTS. 

The following is a list of the ornamiMits in common use: - 
Ornamenh teoi'n on the head. 

ffor or botra -A .sort of knob w*»rn on the top of the head, often 
enamelled and set with jcwtds. 

Chak -like bor, a flownr-likoornmnent, worn on the top of the head. 

Choti — an ornament hanging from the top of the head in thi? form 
of a sort of (|ticuo with golden tassels. 

Siephul -1 circular, tlower-like orn'unent set with precious stonns 
worn on the side of the head. 

Jhumar — an ornament comjtosed of chains or strings of pearls 
fastened to the knot of hair on the t.op<if the head and falling over tho 
forehead. 

Kadn -an ornamimt fa.stened on the h>p of the head with two 
crescents and sets of chains hanging down on each side. 

Bundi -an ornanumt consisting of a flower on the centre of tho 
forehead with two chains wluch join on to the karnnfthul, 

Jhulni — a chain ornament from the top of the head to the tc»p of 
the car. 

TTAro— astar or crescent worn on the forehead. 

Mor jhutna — a round ornament set with pearls and other jewels. 
With two wings representing peacocks, worn on the upper part of the 
forehead. 

Bena—h small, round plate worn on the forehead. 

Ar — an oblong plate worn like bean. Both are fastened on with 
reaia to the skin of the forehead. 

Omatnenti worn on the none. 

' Itath—n circlet of gold wire worn on the left nostril. It generally 
carries a jewelled flower and some pearls or beads. 

JKi^--a sort of stud worn on the left nostril, jewelled or ongrared. 

BkoffU — ^ihe same. 
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a clove, which it reeemblea to aome exteai) Um 
same with a etraigbt bar or atalk. 

i/w/of a pendant worn on the §ejttutm of the note, generally bj 
Muhammadan women ; it ia of varioua paiterna. 

Omitmen($ icom on the sar§. 

Itata -circlet of wire very much like the nath, bearing two pearli 
or iM’ttda ; it U run through the middle of the ear. 

liali like fmla, but amaller and without pearl*. It has small 
metal flowers attached and is worn on the upper or lower part of the oar. 

Path -small gold tassels worn with the bali. 

/CurnHphul • a large fluwer>Uke ornament worn on the lower f>srt 
of the oar. 

Jhumkit or jhttmak — a pendant to the karanpkul. 

JiijU a hook with a pendant made in imitation of the kernel of a 
mango ncccI, worn only l>y Muhammadans. 

Hachhli an ornament in the shape of a fish, worn chiefly by 
women of the ka$ai caste. 

Biriya worn in the eastern districts in place of the karanpkul; it 
is of the same character, but is uot hammered on a (kappa as that orna- 
ment is 

Jkuhjkubi -like the path, but three-cornered. 

Bumh - like Imhtf, but worn as a earring; worn by bkisiis and 
bkaiiarat only. 

Ornamonh tcora on tke nook. 

UituMU a necklet made of a solid, semicircular l>ar of metal, 
thick in the middle and thin at the ends. 

Hamel a necklace of coins, generally made with a pendant in tbe 
ahape of a Indcl leaf. 

Ouinbami —an ordinary flexible necklet of different deaigna. faaten- 
ed with threads round the neck. 

Kantka and kantkaari -tbe same. 

Ckampakali~^a necklace composed of a string of little imiUtiona 
of the buds of the ckam/ta flower : a very charaoterittio ornament, ot 
primitive design. 

Ckemian bar, mamlakka Aar -neck obatna or roMMriea of various 
designs. 

Jfaafsart A or - a necklace of chains, with a flower patten of the 
blosaom of the wMOWiiw eUmpi. 
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Tuk-^Pk vrith pendnata in the Hha|>e of eharmo of varioita 

kinds ; it is mneh worn bjr Huhtmmadnns. 

Olowh'-'-a square of metal worn with the iampl. ons^raved with 
flowers, itc. 

an ornament made with Hirer’s claws, worn with the 

hameL 

Tatots — an amulet, solid or hollow, plain or onyravod ; sometimes 
contains a charm, or incantation, or a quotation from a sacred Iraok. 

Dulai'i, Otari, paohtari, patMari — necklets with two, throe, flve, 
or seven chains, with small flower pendants set with the jewels. 

Dhauia mala — a rosary of heads representing the dkaaijfa seed 
(eoriandttut patiemnj. 

Mohan tnala—H. rosary of round beads of gold or silver. 

Kamrakhi mala —ti rosary of heads representing tin* kamrakh fruit 
(avtrt'ohoa carauibolaj. 

Jagnu a star worn on the breast set with jewels and kundan. 
Kathla-lothmH- necklets with charinsorarautels. worn by chlldron. 

Omantenip worn oh the arm. 

Bazu or baznbaml^—nxi armlet worn on the upper arm. 

Bank- H large hollow armlet. 

/fliMAaM -: an armlet of hollow cylinders in pairs (hatened together, 
Naunaga — an armlet of nine hollow round pieces of metal, each 
containing a stone. 

(Dr. llocy mentions uii armlet called tliu nauralan gif, which con- 
tains the nine conventional precious stones— pearl, ruby, topas, diamond, 
emerald, lapis lasuli, coral, sapphire, and gO'ineda.l 

.iiMMf— literally ” the endless, " an armlet with fourtoen knobs or 
knots carved upon it. worn hr Hindus on the day of CAuialat 

featival. 

Bare or land — .a hollow armlet sometliing like kara. 

Ornamente worn oe Uw wriet. 

BackeU or dim— a bracelet with knobs of metal all round it. 

« 

This is worn above other ornamonta of the wrUt and fore-arm. 

CAAan or cMoisri— worn below Uiombove—emaller and without the 
knota— with aixteea amall eiroolar plates of metal Ibatened around it, 
like oMan, bnt with eight plntea. 
the ordinvy bangle worn between the larger kinds of 

bnoelets. 

M 
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IHthumhi — worn on the wrist, mode with n nomber of hollow hnUs 
of ftold or sitrer, liutirhml toother nnd fsstened with strings: the btUs 
nre gi>n(* roller cogravH. 

Aom/Z'im worn on tlio srist, miiIi round knobs. 

Hujiitu-n braiNdet with {Kiinti* nround the od|(t'. something UJte 
the )M‘tHlH of n rhr.i'saotheraum, originally a Marwari ornament. 

A'om— an ordinary jdain hnicelel with knobs at the ends of the 
eylind«*r of whieh it is made ; Notid or hollow. 

■ a Itangle with eharins worn by Muhammadans. 

N<iyf/tri^\ikt' prtMunchi, but made with much fewer balls of metal. 

CkmuJlanti ■ a bracelet made up of long, looth-likc pieces of metal, 
worn ti great deal by |ienKMis of the bauia casu*. 

JnhuHffiri or potri a bracelet of thick wire 
Omaittentt worn on the hand. 

Arm the tbunib ring, large and oIUmi contains a piece of looking 

glass 

Vhhnlh -'the ordinary plain finger ring. 

Anffothi-^tignot ring, a ring of more complex design than ckhalla. 

Uath-pknl -worn on the hack of tho hand and consists of a flower* 
like urnamont attached by chains and rings to the first and fourth 
Angers and round the wrist : a very lieautiful ornament when made in 
gold and set with precious stones. 

Omamente worm round the mniet. 

Knmurtain, tardhuni, fopri, ennjir -these are all chains worn 
round the waist : the raiyir is of heavier links than the others. 

Ormnmente toom on the anktee and feet, 

A'crn— aa above. 

Hhagal—m harm with little balla attached. 

Jhai^kan-~tk hollow anklet filled witbahot, which makesa noiae at 
the wearer moves. 

CAMm*-banglea of various siaea, engraved. 

Pateb or rw^fkol -made of large links of tbiokiah wriro with tiny 
bells attaehed: a large, flexible anklet. 

7W«~Hin anltlet made of drains with heavy links. 

Honh— an anklet aomeihing like Jwrw. worn by Mumlmana. 

(^fw-*an naklol made of a great many ohaiaa fmloned together 
with a screw. 

£odl«~ an anklet of chains with fine links. 
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Okuitgm of belli worn by cbildren. 

ifeewi— wring with n metal flower on topof it worn on the big toe. 

.BteAiia—rlngi with banohoi of little belli worn on the three 
middle toei. 

fliaAiae— the same, bat worn on the little tue. 

5(ieAfa--ohaini worn aorom the foot with the nakhn and tmtpat, 

AimmM—ring worn on the toes. 

The aboTo list may not be coraplot4\ but it inoludos most of the 
ornaments which are known throughout the United Prorinees and are 
in common use. 

It is impossible to giro all the rariations in detail ; what is worn 
in one place is not worn so much in another ; patterns change according 
to fashion or caprice, and names differ from district to district. 

The ornaments hitherto mentioned ar<* those proper to women. 
Those worti by men arc not very numerous ; they include foro, baddhi, 
gop, and gHnj (necklets made of twisted (hiiU of lino wire), anti or marM 
(the plain gold earrings worn by kaokit, kahan, and 6«mtas), ongidki, 
ekalla (rings worn on Angers and toes), tnala (a rosary of beads and 
gold), and kandhani, a chain, or set of chains, worn round the waist. 
Other ornaments are sometimes worn by men which, properly sp4>aking, 
belong to women ; there is no hard and fast rule. 

It is a general principle that ornaments worn on the legs and feet 
arc not made of gold, from a superstitious idea that the metal is sacred ; 
but the rule u not strictly observed by the richer classes. 

Ornaments such as ar, nalk.JhtUni, pacMari,jan$han. torn, guluband, 
gop, are always made of gold. 

Below are given some names of ornaments wbioh do not ooour in 
the lilt already given, collected from the replies from various diitrioti. 

Saati, 

For nose — ohuchi (kil). 

For head — tikri karia, chonti. 

For etn — manobzL 

For neck~-phirwa (gold only). 

Jawadani (>«ohampakaU). 

For armi->bijaith, tandia, bahunta, or bairakhi. 

Fbr wrial— Mloni. 

For hand—haUipaii* poria. 

For feet-'pidri paloai. 
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For h«ad niAthwsti or cluadak. 

For ear* - dbaria {mm biriaK ttttaniya. pal, tarki. 

Fur n«H>k and waist — aikri. 

For arm* -barekbU taodia (gaaibi and pkonpld aaviiiOn 
to the dapo/ta at the time of marriafe). 

For hami- poria. 

iSU^pitr. 

For head -patiya. beiiipan, tauoha. 

For enr» ^ujai, inatar^r, agala. utarna. dur, dbari. 

Fur aroM cliauraai, ehuogli. 

Fur feel pakli(ian. nowal. 

Fifsubad. 

Fur bead patiya. Iienipao. 

Fur cart tarki. 

For fcet—paikari. 

Fur wriat patuli, worn h^' bride*. 

LwktuMc. 

Fur head cbhapka (worn by Muhammadan* on forehead). 
Fur aarw -dberhi. udr^j, Jbale (•<* ball). 

For neok—dttgdaghi («* jagnu). 

Mmttm. 

For «ar>»magar. 

For feet -aanih. 

Wmtrukktibad. 

Chautip Ninall nail* fixed into the front teeth. 

For note — ehuogli or aamtha. 

For wri*t~*kakni. 

Fur hand*— ftorua. 

Fur ftiut' iMlania. ehattian. 

OOLO AND SILVER WARE IN THE HILLS. 

1 bare quoted eloewhere from a very iatevesHag report received 
firom Naini 1^1. and I shall give the remaiiMler of the cabctaaoe of Uiat 
report in tbia paiagraph. 

There la, to ba^n with, practically no diibreaoe la the proeeia vX 
production: the anaerf are aaid to have come from Um plaiaa and 
brought with them and kept up their Imradilary mellioda. Thi^ obtain 
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their gold, when it ie brought in the form of bullion, from Delhi, but 
they prefer the gold coins, old or now, of Jaipur state. Formerly they 
used to barter for gold with the Thibetans, and the gold which they 
imported in this way was called phUang ; they were also suppUtMi to 
some extent by gold- washers (dkimar$), who found gold in the sands of 
the Itamganga and other rivers. 

The inhabitants of Kumaun appear to use for the most part the 
common ornaments of the plains, but they itavu others which seem to 
bo peculiar to the hills, while in some casos ornaments practically the 
same ns those worn in the plains are known in tlio hills under a 
different name. The following is a short list of orn.’imonts which 
appear to bo worthy of mention 

i//ia/>»a— This is a kind of necklet with a large round boss of metal in 
the centre of gold or silver, in which a turquoise is set. This ornament 
is now very seldom seen, and is only worn by women of the dom caste. 

J^u/ni— This ornament is worn like the kamnphul, on the lobe of 
the ear, or with a jhumka or pendant attached. It is worn by married 
women only. In appearance it is not unlike the top of a mushroom 
with concentric circles engraved on it. 

Chipti^~A large, flat carring in gold, of circular form, worn by 
Nepalese women. 

Lolak — A ))endant something like a fish in shape, worn with the 
bait, sometimes also worn suspended from the nose. This ornament is 
not, I think, confined to the hills. 

Turgula—BoWi worn with the earrings at the time of marriage. 

Munra —A gold carring worn both by men and women and said 
to be peculiar to the hills, not unlike bulaq in appearance and s<imo- 
times worn with chains attached. 

PAuf/t— This appears to bo exactly the same as the laung of the 
plains, an ornament worn on the left nostril and resembling a clove 
( Utung) in shape. 

Jsk-^X small gold ring with pendant, worn on iheteptum of the nose. 

J)kggula—1hu appears to be simply the ordinary kara (bracelet) 
under another name, worn by women and children, who are scarcely 
ever seen without it. 

JDii^eom — A necklet worn by married women. It looks like a 
j^ece of thick cord, and ia made by twisting gold or silver wire round a 
bans of rilk thread. 
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Worn by womim with ^mrii (ordinftry btaflat)* but nerer 
•Idiie. my much like paeMi. 

Pairth-^A flat anklet, probiU>1y of Nepaleee origin, not nnknown 
in the plain* in the eastern diatriets. 

Piaf and eAiof— Anklets unail bells of the Jhan^m iypa, 

W iyrAi"'rhis is an oblong plate of gold, tied aeroas the forehead 
of a bride. It is only worn at the time of marriage, bat is indispensable 
then. It sbonld be presented by the bride’s maternal anole. 

In Kamaun, when a male child is six days old. it receives a necklace 
(••(a) and bangles (dkaguia) from its relations ; girls are presented 
with the same ornaments on the eleventh day after birth, when the no- 
menclature ceremony takes place. After this children of both sexes 
wear practically the same ornaments up to the age of five years. Some 
ornaments are a necessity rather than a luxury. Thus no married 
wotiMn can do without bangles, net'klacc, and nose ring, and even a widow 
retain* the bangles and the necklace. Women who cannot afford to 
wear these ornament* in gold or silver sulutitute for them, if of high 
eSHte, silk or cotton thread, and If of lower caste, brass or sine Inmgles. 

At the time of marriage the bride is bound to have the nose ring, 
the tparAi, and the bammmnkri (wedding ring), and if per own family 
cannot afford them, she has to borrow them. 

At a marriage at least three nuukae of gold must Im provided, and 
at the tonsure ceremony at least 141 markat. There is an old legend 
which relates how a lirahman was forced to enter a palace and steal 
three masAas of gold for the marriage of bis daughter, which illustrates 
these conventions and shows how binding they are. 

Small shrines of silver called kanwol are made in the bills in honour 
of certain deities, and some of the utensils used in religious ministrations 
are of the same metal. Such are panohpatra (cup), eiamehi (apoon), 
arii and dhnpena (small lamps). Silver knqaJu are alto nmde in Kali 
Kumaun, and stone knqake imported from Qaya are covered with silver. 

Some of the worshippers of the local deitiea in Kumaun wear 
a single bangle and a single earring in their honour; this custom 
is not explained and is difficult to understand, hut thesaperstition which 
forbids the wearer of a braoelet on which is engraved the kssad of a tiger to 
lay hands on a cow or a Brahman it a natural one. At certain times of 
the yoar fbvoyo drund) the seoerw worship tbeir aoalea. hammer, 
and anvil. 
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The hill tiMwnr are eald to have lomo curious customs in their 
erery-day tranaaetioiia. They will not weigh, buy, or sell gold until they 
have transacted business in some other metal ; they regard the anvil as 
sacred, and will not take from it anything placed there by a customer : 
they will not take an incomplete ornament from a customer and finish 
the making of it for him; they will not strike one hammer against 
another or leave a hammer lying with the handle upwards: and 
they will not allour their customers to watch them melting gold or 
silver, though the §unar§ in the plains do not object to their customers 
looking on. 

The $UHar» of the hills call themselves tmart. hut the reason for 
their doing so is not apparent. The word, properly speaking, means 
recorded or prescribed in the Smritis or inspired codes of law," an<l is 
sometimes used to describe a Brahman learned in such codes, but italm> 
practically means ** twice-horn.” and this is an instance of a claim hy 
the tutiart to a position among the higher castes. 


THE SUNARS AS A CASTE. 

According to the Census returns of 1901 the number of the Hindus 
who represented themselves as suiMtrs was 140,866 males and 184.616 
females. The corresponding figures for Musalmans wore 1,727 and 
1,478. The Hindu tunara were found to l>o fairly evenly distribuUtd 
all over the provinces, but not so the Musalmans, the majority of 
whom belonged to the Meerut division. Of aunara recorded as Aryas 
there were 689 males and 689 females, and by far the greater part 
of these were in the Meerut, Agra, and Kohilkhand divisions. Tho 
Musalmans remain separate, and are probably recruits who have 
been attracted into the craft by their natural aptitude for working in 
tho precious metalsf and are not simply followers of an hereditary 
occupation. 

Mr. Crooke ( Tribea and Caalea, page 833) says of the amuira " Tho 
intorual organisation and traditions of the tribe seem to indicate that 
it is probably originally occupational and may have been recruited from 
various sources." At the same time bo notices that their marriage 
ritual, on the whole, corresponds with that of higher caste Hindus, and 
that they wear ike sacred thread (Janeu) of the twice*bora. Some 
atmara go further than this and claim to be Kshattriy i«, but the results 
of the recent enquiry into the social precedence of castes do not justify 
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tbv claiin, for the oktuan have iu theceosna table beea placed in the 
fifteenth place in the VlHth group (caatea from whom acme of the twice- 
horn would take paMi and ail would take water), just below the Ahir and 
the Bhurtiya. and ju»t atiove the Nijrariya, the iCaaera. and theTbathera. 
t am not aware whether the claim to be Kahattrijraa ta of long ataiuUng 
or haa lieen put forward only recently. It ia reported from Meerut 
that the atiaart there advance no auch pretenaiona, while in Moradabad 
they certainly do; from my own experience 1 know that tome of 
the iu/tan, who have become capitaliata and jewcllera on a large acalo, 
any that they are Kahattriyaa. Mr. Cruokc in apcaktng of the aub- 
caat«>ii incnlionH Mair ouMor and Chhatri or Kahattriya tunar, and 
he cornea to the ooncluaiou tliat the Mair tunaro are the original ounart 
of lJp]H>r India, and that the Chhatri sub-caate are the ttamc aa the Tank 
mtHitro of the Puujal>. In thie hu appoant to be following Mr, Maclagan 
(Tunjab monograph. who notca that the Mair will not inter- 

marry or amoku with tho Tank. Both Mr. Crooko and Mr. Maclagan 
f|Uote the atorioa about an original legendary "Mair " who was 
created out of dirt ( mail ) and rescued the goddean T)crt from n demon 
lover of whom she was tired. On the other hand, Mr. Burn in 
his cenauM report aaya that the Mer ouHaro trace a connexion with the 
Mem of Marwara, who according to them are llajputa. If both these 
sub-castes, then, claim to be liajputs or Kshattriyaa of some kind, why 
should they refuse to have anything to do with one another? 

The aunara would in any case hold a fairly good social position 
from tho sanctity of the metal in which they work, and it is not 
uncommon for cast<^ in their position to claim to belong to one of the 
original cask's, the proccd<'ucc of which is in reality far higher than 
theirs. Lohara have been known to claim to be ** Brahmans," and it 
is interesting to note that the Tbatheras make almost exactly the 
same claim as the aamra do to a Kshattriya origin. Both these claims 
are mentioned by Mr. Crooke, first with regard to the Chhatri sub- 
caste of aoMt'a in llohilkhand. and secondly with regard to the 
Lucknow Tbatheras, and both are fouadod on tho tradition that some 
Kshattriyaa took refuge with aomo atmara and Tbatheras t^pectiroly 
when Phraa llam was trying to annihilate the wholo face of Kshat- 
triyaa. 

These claims have certainly been framed in an ingenious manner, 
teeing that they depend upon traditions shrouded in myatery whidi 
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cannot be categorically refiited. They may cither Ih> the aapira- 
tioDs of a oaate low in the eocuil scale, some of whose members have 
nevertheleis risen to wealth and prospciity, toa'ards a higher place, or 
they may be attempts to explain tlio presence within the caste of 
snb'Caates who claim to tie of more exalted origin. 


WAGES AND PROFITS. 


The ordinary pmctioc with persons who want ornaments made up 
is to employ a gunar, to give him the metal, and to pay him so much 
per tola lor making it up. 

In this practice the original place cif the guitar in the social 
scheme appears to ho shown. Properly speaking, ho is nothing more 
than a labourer, not a capitalist like the “jeweller" of the Western 
world. In a village the xamindar would call him to his house, give him 
the raw’ material, and see that he made it up under his own supervision 
without appropriating any of it and pay him his wages like any other 
labonrer. The following are the rates which arc said to prevail in 
districts frpm which I have received replies;— 

Caimpore ... For sileer work — 6 pies to 2 annas per tola. 


Allahabad 


{ 


Farrakhabad, 


For gold — 12 annas to 2 rupees 
For solid work— 

4/* plain — If enpraved — 

Silver— 2 rupees per 00 tolas. 4 annas per tola. 
Gold — 14 annas per tola. 

For hollow work — 


Mamirpnr ... 
Siiapnr 
Sagti 
Fjptalmd 


ff plain— If engraved— 

’ Silver— 9 rupees per 00 tolas. 2 to 8 annas per tola. 

Gold — ^12 annas per tola. 1 to 1| rupees 

Silver— 8 pies to 8 annas per tola. 

Gold — 4 annas to 1| rupees „ 

Silver — 6 pies to 2 annas „ 

Gold — 4 annas to 1 rupee ,» 

Silver— 1 anna to 2 annas „ 

Oold^Hl annas to 1 rupee m 
ffilver— 6 pies to 4 annas h 
G old— 1 rupee to 8 rupees ^ 

10 
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The Tftriatioii in th« rite* i« determined by the difficulty «f the 
work, but I am afraid the eatimatea given are only rough ones. It 
would be more correct to My that the rates for the ordinary emier'a 
Work range between S pica and 4 annaa for diver, and 1 anna and 
1 rupee for gold work per tola. When the ornament U engraved, the 
gttmr will generally have to get this done and to arrange for payment 
to the ckatetra himself, and the amount he pays comes out of bis wages. 
TbecAo/era takes something between one-third and one-fourth of what 
the sNflor gets. Sunart are also paid by the day or month, when 
one of their number has a large cnougii business to employ workmen. 
In Muttra the rate of payment is given as Its. H per mensem, 
in Harciliy as 4 annas per day. while in Cawnpore, it is said. Us. 8 per 
mensem is earned by those in temporary, and Rs. 20 iM>r mensem by 
those in continuous, employment. This proliably means that the man 
who (wms Ks. 20 is worth retaining p<!rmanoiitly at a good rate of salary. 

The profits depend entirely on circumstances, i.e , on what the 
pmar expends on his tools, charcoal, rent, iic., and no hard and fast 
rule can bo laid down. The profits made by master-smitbs and the 
methods by which they mako them are very skilfully analyzed under 
the head “ in ]>r. lioey 'a Monograph on Trade and Manufactures 

in Northern India. 

(Nora— >In (ha srtiola montioaod tho torn iartakar i’m notiood so repreaentiag 
B m«k«r of plain goods or s Hindu umar who hsa toroed Muaslmso, but H is slao 
tttod. 1 think, to donote « Slutalnisn tunnr, whotunu out suporior work. Thu* in 
Aliahsbod 8 snu»« (tor tola i* quoted s« the rata for to</«trirr'« work in silvor ; tbia 
ia wry high, and the work mutt bo of the finer kind sa tho work of tho Hnssl* 
man* ^t'orrallj >*• A Hindu doolor in jowoUory told me that, wherea* 20 per 
oont. of Hindu were good workmen. itO per cent, of Mnaolman luHnr* would 

be found ao.) 


FINANCIAL POSITION AND GENERAL REPUTATION. 

The general opinion about the simar set* ms to be that he ought to 
be much better off than he is, and that if he is badly off, it is due to his 
own dishonoaty. I do not think that this opinion is justified ; the ordi> 
nary ennar is simply a day labourer, and there is no reason why he 
should lie better off than others of his clast. The idea that he ought to 
be so is probably based upon tho fact that he has to do with gold and 
silver. As a matter of fact, it is clear that tho thrifliwt simar cannot 
rise to affluenee simply by the practice of his trade ; it is only when he is 
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able to take up money-lending, pawnbroking. &o . that hia proaperity 
adrances, or when be makes a good thing out of receiving stolen pro- 
perty. If the income tax assessments are examined. I do not think 
that the names of many who are sNMors, pure and simple, will he found 
to be included. 

It is quite a ditferent matter with the dealers in g»>ld and silver 
ware, like the yauAam of Agra or Luckuow. Tiiesu men are capitalists. 
They deal in all kinds of jewellery and plate, put up signs of royal 
appointments, and will think nothing of showing you an ornament 
valued at Us. 15,000- There can bo no doubt that under Uritish rule 
the position of the tu/mrt has changed to some extent . To begin with, 
communication between the cities and the smaller towns has heeomu 
much more easy, and the* result is that the richer elasMes. instead of 
getting their jewellery made locally, import it from Lucknow, Agra, or 
Delhi, where they can get better workmanship at much the same price. 
The result is that the money has gone into different hands and the trade 
has concentrated in certain places. Secondly, with the disappearance of 
the native courts a good dual of the splendour and ostentation which 
once obtained has been done away with ; the era of silver tent-poles and 
howdahs is no more, and with the spread of English oduoatiuu expen- 
diture on personal adornment, fur the male sex at least, has been much 
modified. 

In a report received from Farrukltabad I find the opinion ex- 
pressed that the tendency of the public at the present time is against 
spending much on ornaments. The roastons given are that getting 
ornaments made is no longer the only way of investing savings; that 
the expenses of living are so high that there is no margin loft ; and that 
there is at present a general reaction against the funner craving fur 
ornaments. That the two first causes have operated to some extent 1 
have no doubt. Ornaments have been, and still remain, the savings bank, 
as it wore, of the people, and a very little reflection will show how 
much wealth there is locked up in jewellery, seeing that oven the 
poorest families can produce some store of it. But there aro cerlaiuly 
other fields for investment under present conditions which wore not 
open in tbe past, and it is probable that the attention of the jiublio will 
be turned to these more a^ more as time goes on. At tbe same time 1 
do not see any reason to suppose that tiie production of women's orna** 
menta baa declined; on tbe contrary, it is generally held to have 
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iBer««M)d. Aa to the repatatioa of the cute, it ia. I ant aCnld. bf no 
niMna good; diabonorty nod mMunoii are very generallj aaoribed to 
the itiiMfv. Perhapa the meat eonelnrire declaration on (he ant^ect ia 
contained in the proxerb which appeara to be in uaireraal nae^** Stmar 
njpni ma ki natk Men $9 hhi ckura Ugn (a goldamith will make eonie> 
thing even oat of hia own motber'a noae ring), which may be coapled 
with the ridiculooa atory about the awaar who made up a noae ring for hia 
mother without alloying the metal and then began to pine away from 
reraorae until he got it back by cutting her note off. Another proverb 
ia Sat hat »umr ke jtuet uri ka ho jaw " (aend a thing seven timea to 
the goidamith and there will be nothing left). 

idats of peraona or ihinga which abould never bo truatod are given, 
and in theae the unfortunate tamr generally ffnda a place : thua “ Sua, 
«Mi, tarkanda, Saraogi, aar tnaar — ia pauekon ko ehor ke pache kyige 
beokarj' i.e , never have anything to do with a parrot, a needle, a reed, a 
Saraogi, or a goldamith. 

The tmmr ia alao noted for putting off hU cuatumcra by ingenioua 
excuaea, one of which ia that the ornament ia ready but cannot be 
delivered m it ia in the acid being cleaned, from which aroee a Lucknow 
proverb— SNNii/' ki kkaiai mashhar kai (the goldamith'a acid ia well 
known). Thia recalta to my mind caaea in which (he aaiwr had 
obviously put off hia customera becauae he had used up their silver to 
carry out some previous cuatomer's order, with the reeuU that hia 
aooouuta were oventoally in such oonfuaion that he found himself in a 
criminal court. 


SUPERSTITIONS AND OBSERVANCES WITH REGARD TO ORNAMENTS. 

The number of these ia probably unlimited, and I ahali only be 
able to mention aome of the more intereating whieh have oome to 
my notice. 

To begin with, gold ia in itself regarded aa aaored and ia anppoaed 
to have a pwdfying effect, aa, for instance, upon water which baa paaead 
over it ; such water aprinkled on a thiag which bad beeome nntonchahle 
hy the anperior cattei would make it tomdudile. Gold is often pat in 
the month of the dying in order that thi&r aoala may go faith poia. 
while water in which pieces of gold have heea placed li aapp oeed to he 
a cure for amall-pox. 
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In the tame way the puniahment for atoaling gold iw by tradition 
eapecially aevere* the thief being doomed to remain in bull at long at 
the tun and moon ahall endure. In Kumaun, it it taid, before iho dayt 
of the British rule the lower castes were not allowed to wear gold 
at all. lastly, it is quite contrary to tradition to wear gold ornamenU 
below the waist, and this rule is only violated, as one report says, 
by ** ladies of high rank and dancing girls." 

Silver and gold ornaments are both supposed to have some pro* 
tectivc influence, but this depends more perhaps upon their shape;, 
so many of them being circular and so being calculated to repulse evil 
spirits, who dare not enter the magic circle. 

Tbo evil influence of the moon is averted by the wearing of a 
silver crescent, and silver is given in charity for tbo same purpose, and 
this recalls the popular superstition in England that money should he 
turned on seeing the new moon or a silver coin shown to it. 

The following curious custom is reported from Basti and Jaunpur 
districts and probably is observed elsewhere. When a man tnarries a 
second wife on the death of his first, the second wife has to wear round 
her neck a plate of gold or silver (aairat or aatcat-aal) on which is 
carved a representation of the first wife. If this be not done, it is 
believed that the ghost of the first wife will torment the siioond 
wife and bring sickness upon her. 

Mala is a silver ornament w’ltli a plate of gold <in it, upon which 
is engraved the figure of Sitla Debi; it is given to a child who 
has recovered from an attack of small-pox and is worn round Ihe 
neck, and it is supposed to ward ofl* another atUu k. in whieli it 
must appear to succeed admirably seeing that the disease is not likely 
to recur. 

When a child •suffering from sore eyes recovers, a silver eye 
is sometimes made and, after being dedicated to the goddess Devi, 
is given to a Brahman. 

The following ceremonies are performed ten days after death, 
which are believed to benefit the departed soul in another world. 
A repreeentation of the dead ia carved on a gold plate for a man or on 
a silver plate for a woman. The first is called ktmehmpuruth, the 
saoond dif dampaH. Sixteen balls of rice are prepared, and upon each a 
pieoe of gold and a piece of silver are laid. A tow is then made 
with horns of gold, hooiii of silver, and body of copper. Then after 
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prftyeif hure b««n offered op. the phUe. the eoir, the gold end illTer 
ere ell given to e Brshmeit. OrnemenU worn by e pereon who hee 
died ftie iometinie« melted down end •ometimei wtmi ee before ; it ie 
enppoeed to be ualacky to woer the ornemento of e women who hei died 
yoong. end the weerer rone the riek. it ie thought, of being heiulted. 
AmuleU ( tawie) are very commonly worn by both Hindns end Mosel- 
mane. They often take the form of e case which encloses some written 
charm and is worn on the arm or round the nook. Sometimes the 
charm is engraved on a piece of silver and consists of a text or a 
bleasing. such as BiitmUak, which may also be written in figures since 
each letter of the Arabic alphabet has a numerical value. 

liiodua sometimes ose an arrangement of numbers for amulets 
which is considered lucky : thus in the form given below the figures 
when added up by columns or diagonally always come to 15. and it it 
therefore looked upon as a charm and mysterious powers are attributed 
to it. 
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Among the Sindus. too, it is the custom to wear round the neok 
images of certain deities, and to have representations of the planets 
2ohni and Mnshtari engraved on rings and ornaments. Certain stonea 
are also worn in rings which arc supposed to propitiate the deities who 
preside over each t^y : they arc ruby for Sun^y, pearl for Monday, 
coral for Tuesday, emerald for Wednesday, topas for Thursday, cat’s 
eye fur Fridsy, and sapphire for Satnrday. 

The presence of certain ornaments, more specially the natk and the 
bktkma (mice ring and toe rings), indicates at once that the wearer is 
married, and these ornaments are indispensable to the married woman. 
On the other hand, should the woman become a sridow, she is forced to 
resign her nose ring and too rings and her glass bangles; hence the 
benediction—'' JMU, ttrematk ekmti barqarmr rmkem" (may tby nosering 
and banglea never be removed). 

The tkkm is sometimes replaced by a plain toe ring (tbe WcAne 
has small bells attached), and the matk by an ornament called mmtkk, 
A widow may also wear metal bangles in place of the glam ones worn 
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by a woman wboae husband it itill alive. The bma (tmall star on the 
forehead) it alto a mark of matrimony. A Brahman woman, at her 
marriage, should have kangan^ ptueb^ hansli, b($su, nalk, and biehtut. 
and the last two are usually the gifts of the maternal uncle ; a Knyastha 
woman would wear also choH and mudra (a ring), but the ceremonial 
use of ornaments is determined very much by the caste of the wearer or 
by local custom, and to give all the variations is impossible. 

The rules concerning the use of gold and silver vessels in the Hindu 
and Muhammadan scriptures arc quoted in an earlier monograph. They 
are shortly as follows :•> 

“ Gold, shell, pearl, stone, and engraved vessels of silver can be 
made pure simply by washing. As gold and silver are produced by 
the combination of Are and water, they can best be cleaned by the 
thing to which they owe their origin,’* — (Fifth chapter of the Code of 
Manu.) 

“It is lawful to oat out of vessels which are sot, studded, or 
embroidered with silver.” 

“ Tho xise of gilded vessels is right according to all authorities— 
for the gilding cannot be separated and is only a colour which is of no 
consequence.” — (Prom the Durr-i-itukhtar.) 


CONCLUSION. 

llcports like the present one are required chiefly for purposes of 
reference, and the compiler has to concern himself mainly with tho 
technical and bistorical aspects of tho industry under observation, hut 
a few words as to its artistic position may not he out of place. 

To begin with, it must be remembered that we are dealing with art 
in a primitive phase ;,tbe goldsmith’s art in India, though old in time, 
is found to be still in its infancy when judged by Western standards of 
criticism. It is the universal experience that art in such a phase is 
the slave of conventions, and the art which we are at present consider- 
ing is no exception to the rule ; indeed, it would be surprising if it were 
in a country where the force of custom is so strong. The exponents 
of an art which has not outlived the conventional period, instead of 
ialriiig their models from nature, simply follow those handed down to 
them by their predecessors; tho Indian worker in metals is still in this 
pudtion, he slavishly follows traditional designs and conceptions in 
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prefereoco to otrikiag out u lioe for himoelf. ** It mighty iiidoed, be 
plarnoibly argued," write* Sir Oeorge Birdwood. “ that there it nothing 
original in Indian art." Tho fact ia that originalitjr b not in mueh 
demand, and in the caae of tho goldsmith it would probably be looked 
upon with sumotbing like suspioion by the minority of his cnato^rs: 
but until the stage of conrention is passed and some new stimulus has 
bet«n found Ui replaoe the patronage of former days, it is difficult to say 
whether the originality fs absent altogether or merely latent. Possibly 
progress and tho spread of education may bring with them a renats* 
nance of Indian art. 

In another plane Sir Cheorge Birdwood, in his /adas/ria/ ArU of 
InHia, " deprecates interference in tho direot art education of a people 
who already posses* the traditions of a system of decoration founded on 
perfect priiieipltMi, which they have learned through centuries of practice 
to apply with unerring truth." Tho writer of these words was no 
doubt *poaktng of the masterpieces of Indian art, to which reference 
is made iit the work from which they are quoted ; but it is impossible 
to echo these sentiments both with regard to some of the gold and 
silver ware now prepared for the European market and to most of the 
attempted repnxiuetions of old designs. In these directions Komething 
might surely be done by art education to correct the tendency towards 
redundaney of ornament and eombinafiona of the incongruous as well 
as to rein<>ve some of the mere mochaninal difficulties of expression. 
Guidance of thi* kind would not rob Indian art of its distinctive 
oharaetcr. and it would certainly open a wider field of prosperity for 
the nrt industries of the couutry. *' Impruvomeut," says Mr. JJaden 
I’uwcll ( Pnitjub ,lf(ii*q/ae/Mr«'«. volume II. page ^43). “ must come from 
without, or not at all ; and it may lie predicted for a certainly that 
without the establishment of schools of design in this couutry. art will 
never make any material progress." 



